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Gone are the living, but the dead remain 
And not neglected, for a hand unséen, 
Scattering its beauty like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and memory green. 


Pai ye Larne 


aml have not been “shown the former things that we 
| may consider them” but the “latter end” of the 
good brother whose career we are to sketch has » 
been fully revealed to us, and they show what 
manner of man he was, and all speak to his praise. 

He was truly. a representative type of our western men and 
a pioneer among pioneers, living through many changes of 
peoples and state governments to a good old age, almost 
patriarchal, and dying far from his boyhood home an octo- 
genarian of the old school. Born in Kentucky in the year 
1807, he left his native State and removed to Illinois when in 
his twentieth year. Of his life during these two decades we 
have been unable to learn anything—nothing of his parentage, 
of his early education or boyish life is known. The first we 
hear of him is that he is at Nauvoo long before the Mormons 
made the old river town of Commerce famous by its change 
of name and purpose in the transition to a seat of worship in 
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the new and strange Temple erected by Jo. Smith, the founder 
of the sect known as “Latter day Saints” or Mormons. There 
in the summer of 1830 his services were sought as a School 
Teacher by the colony on the other side of the great river 
headed by Dr. Isaac Galland, whose cabin on the “Half-Breed 
Tract’ on the site where Nashville on the “Lower or Des 
Moines Rapids” of the Mississippi is now ensconced beneath 
the bluffs that overlook the river. He must have been a 
sprightly lad and educated beyond his fellows of that old vil- 
lage, else Dr. Galland, who was an educated gentleman in 
literature as well as his profession, would not have invited him 
to his home and given him in charge his son and daughters. 
That son, Capt. G. W. Galland, an attorney, is living at this 
date (May, 1889) near where once stood the log cabin which 
became the first School House in Iowa. But he was so young 
then that, while we knew him well and have often met him, 
he can give us no items of those pedagogic days. The same 
is true of Capt. Jas. W. Campbell, of Ft. Madison, who how- 
ever recalls the young teacher and his “schooling” under his 
sway. He taught Iowa’s First School, October-December, 
1830, and read medicine with Dr, Galland, his patron, and later 
qualified himself for practice in the healing art. This he 
soon after changed for mercantile pursuits, and fifteen years 
later we met him at Burlington, in 1845, one year after the 
organization of the Grand Lodge of Iowa. 


Masonic Hisrory. 


Des Moines Lodge at Burlington had been created by Let- 
ters of Dispensation bearing date November 21st, 1840, issued 
by Joseph Foster, Dep. G. M., chartered as No. 41 by the 
Grand Lodge of Missouri, under the Grand Mastership of 
Hon. Priestly H. McBride, who signed the charters of the 
“Four Old Lodges” of Iowa. Under the new Grand Lodge 
of Iowa, of January 8th, 1844, this old (the oldest) Lodge of 
Iowa became No. 1, and in it Berryman Jennings, now a man 
in the early prime of life, and of a long and useful career in 
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money and business, was initiated August 18th, 1845. Oliver 
Cock, first Grand Master, presiding as W. M., conferred the 
degrees. Both Grand Masters are deceased, and only Evan 
Evans, more than an octogenarian, of the members of that 
Lodge of 1840 survives weth/n its fold. But Col. Wm. 
Thompson, of Bismarck, and the writer yet live to recall those 
earlier years. Hon. John G. Foote, who was W. M. the year 
Bro. Jennings was made a mason, yet holds membership in 
that old Lodge, as he does the esteem of his fellow citizens of 
the State. Bro. Jennings was racsed November 8th, 1845, 
and is reported as Sen. Steward in the returns of January, 
1846. 

He dimitted, May rst, 1847 and joined the Iowa Emigrant 
Train for Oregon, traveling the plains with Messrs. White 
and Carver, the founders of Burlington, (1833) over the route 
now followed by the Union Pacific and its Oregon extension 
through Idaho to the Oregon, now Columbia river. He had 
married, but when, where or whom, “deponent saith not,” as 
he does not know; however, the wife had borne him a son 
who was orphaned by the death of the mother, who died on 
that journey, in what is now Idaho, and near Boise City. 
Arriving in Oregon, he located at Oregon City on the Wil- 
lamette River, some twelve miles up from Portland, where 
with some intermission he lived and died. There he again 
married in 1851, Mrs. Pope, who with seven children survives 
him. 

Prior to this event, however, upon the breaking out of 
the “gold fever” in California, Bro. Jennings sought that 
«¢ Eldorado,” as we’find him, April 17th, 1850, Senior Deacon, 
then November, 1850, S. W., and W. M. in March, 1851, of 
New Jersey Lodge, U. D., and Jennings’ Lodge, No. 4, named 
in its charter, located at Sacramento. Bro. Jennings repre- 
sented his Lodge in the Convention of November, 1850, 
which organized the Grand Lodge of California. The returns 
of 1852 show that he had “dimitted,” date not given. 

The Grand Lodge of Oregon was constituted August 16th, 
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1851, and Bro. Jennings preseded over the Convention though 
the records do not show that he was a delegate to it. He was 
elected first Grand Master and re-elected in 1852 and 1853, 
though this latter year he declined an installation and was 
succeeded in April. 

Bro. John C. Ainsworth, with whom Bro. Jennings was 
long associated in busines’, and an Iowa Mason, having been 
Master of Eagle Lodge, No. 12, Keokuk, Iowa, was elected 
Grand Master, later M. W. Grand Master. The returns to 
the Grand Lodge of Oregon for June, 1852, show Bro. Jen- 
nings to have been a member of Multnomah Lodge, No. 1, 
at Oregon City and its first Master, in which he held member- 
ship, I believe, till his death which occurred December 22d, 
1888. 

Mr. Jennings had been exalted a R. A. M. in Iowa Chapter, 
No. 1, Burlington, October 12th, 1846. He was Knighted in 
Sacramento Encampment (Commandery) No. 2, California, 
May 25th, 1855. 

During a long and eventful life, Bro. Jennings proved a 
devoted Mason, and whether as member or chief officer, 
exerted himself to promote the welfare of the Order and his 
brethren. 


Bustness LIFe. 


In Oregon he practiced medicine for a few years and then 
again engaged in business; this time he invested largely in 
navigation and built the first steamboat in Oregon, the Scott 
Whitcomb, which plied between Oregon City and Portland, 
its rival, and destined to dwarf the former and older town. 
The Captain proving incompetent, Colonel, for so is Bro. 
Jennings now “named in bond,” summoned his old Iowa friend 
Capt. John C. Ainsworth, from California, (who had been 
Captain of a steamer in earlier years on the Upper Mississippi) 
to whom he gave the command. Later they built a new 
boat to navigate the Columbia and subsequently enter the 
ocean trade to San Francisco. This enterprise proved lucra- 
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tive, and Capt. Ainsworth is now a millionaire residing in 
Oakland, California, where at his hospitable home we met 
him in 1883. Bro. Jennings later became unfortunate in busi- 
ness and died poor. 

He represented his County in the Legislature of Oregon 
and was appointed Register of the land office for the district 
of Oregon. : 

Among the pioneer citizens of the great Northwest on the 
Pacific Coast no name is more honored than that of Berry- 
man Jennings, who was not only thoroughly devoted to the 
Institution which had honored him less than he had honored 
it, but in all the business relations of life as a citizen and public 
officer, he won the praise of his fellow men, which was mani- 
fested at death as through life. 


DEATH AND BURIAL. 


Bro. Jennings had been an invalid for some years. + Uhe 


Grand Lodge at each Annual Communication visited him in 


body and by committee, and at one of those early interviews 
presented him with a fine gold headed. cane to support his 


declining footsteps and also voted him relief to ward off the 


sorrows of old age. 

A Past Grand Master conducted the Masonic services, and 
Dr. Geo. H. Atkinson the devotional services of the church in 
which Bro. Jennings had long been a member. The pall- 
bearers were the most honored citizens of that great com- 
mercial capital on the western coast, and now the remains 


of our early friend repose in the Masonic Cemetery near 


Riverview, overlooking the river on whose banks he had so 
long dwelled and whose waters he had opened to the com- 
merce of the world. 


His CHARACTER. 


Here, in that which makes the man, we will let those who 


knew him best bear testimony. 
In all his acts he was purely unselfish, and had more regard 


for the welfare of his fellow-man and the prosperity of the 
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community in general than to acquire personal wealth or 
attain personal honors. His ‘family relations were most 
happy and a large offspring of sons and daughters with his 
aged widow testify in their acts and letters the love they bore 
him. 

The pioneers of that distant region bear witness that his 
home was known far and near for the dispensation of a most 
generous hospitality when in health and blessed with the 
means of extending courtesies to all. No enterprise having in 
view the public good that did not command his respect and 
receive his aid, and thousands to-day enjoy the fruits of his 
labors for the common welfare of the people. “Ae never 
betrayed a trust nor proved false to a promise or friend.” We 
italicise these words and invite the careful attention to the 
sentiment of those, and there are many in these latter days, 
upon whom the vows of the institution set so lightly as to 
“jeopardize,” says our Grand Master, “the future welfare 
of our beloved institution.” 

He lived an honest man, and “loved honesty in man” in 
matters of mind as well as money, and was ever ready to aid 
by his counsel and in money all who needed his aid while his 
means lasted. 

And at the ripe old age of 81. years and 6 months he 
departed in peace, closing a long career as husband, father 
and friend. In going he has left behind that greatest of 
precious jewels, an honored and honest name —no greater 
inheritance could his family, fellow-citizens and the Masons of 
Oregon and Iowa have inherited from Berryman Jennings. 

No history of Iowa or Oregon would be complete which 
omitted to make “honorable mention” of the life and services 
of this Pioneer of two States. His identification with the 
early educational history of Iowa, even before her territorial 
days, gives him a prominence as the jist School Teacher of 


Iowa,” procured by no one of his many successors in later 


years. 


The portrait heading this article presents him as he looked 
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when near four score years of age, and when the labors and 
cares of a long and laborious life sat heavily upon him. 

He passed from earth in peace with all the world, Decem- 
ber 22d, 1888, and with the* words of the Poet spoken of 
another we close this tribute to the memory of a friend of the 
long ago. 

“Sweet is the thought of him, though he is gone, 
Rays from the sepulchre, why should we mourn? 


Gentle the words he said brightening the path we tread, 
Blest is the hallowed dead, why should we mourn?” 


T. S. -Parvin: 


HENRY DODGE: 
If: 


In- THE Brack Hawk War, 1832.? 


aI1E Black Hawk War was the immediate occasion 
of the opening of Iowa to civilization in 1833. Had 
Black Hawk been content to have staid in peace 
upon his lands west of the Mississippi, he would 
not have been disturbed there, at least for a number of years; 
probably not during his life-time. It was his invasion of IIlinois 
that cost him Iowa, as often in grasping another’s men lose 
their own. That war also hastened the settlement of Northern 
Illinois, which it was intended to prevent, and also the settle- 
ment of what is now Southern Wisconsin, as it led immedi- 
ately to treaties with the Winnebagoes and Pottawattamies, 
under which those tribes agreed to leave the lands they had 


1 The portrait of H. Dodge in THe RecorD for Oct. 1889, is from a paint- 
ing by George Catlin, 1834, photographed by Monfort & Hill, Burlington. 

2 ‘Of the many accounts of the Black Hawk war, the most clear and relia- 
bie are by John A. Wakefield and Albert Sidney Johnston. The copy of ue 
History of the Black Hawk War by Wakefield in the Library of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin was presented by the author to James G. Edwards, 
the founder of the Burlington Hawk-Eye. Chapter III of the Life of General 
Johnston contains valuable portions of the journals he kept at this time. 
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long possessed lying between Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi river. The fact that some of those Indians had sympa- 
thized with Black Hawk, and had fought under him, intensified 
the demand that those tribes should be removed. It is thus a 
historic fact that the founding of the states of Wisconsin and 
Iowa, and of the city of Chicago, would have been delayed 
an uncertain number of years, but for the Black Hawk war. 

Conspicuous among those who were most efficient in secur- 
ing these results was Henry Dodge. He was entitled to the 
honor assigned him in his life time, as a “captain of aggressive 
civilization.” It is the object of this paper to give a narrative 
of his part in that war. 

In April, 1832, information reached the mines that Black 
Hawk had crossed the Mississippi into the State of Illinois, in. 
violation of stipulations made with him by Gen. Gaines on the 
30th of June, 1831, and that he was upon the war path. There 
were fears and rumors that the Winnebagoes of Rock River 
and the Pottawattamies of the country about the head waters 
of Illinois River and about Chicago, would join him. Henry 
Dodge at once called the miners together at Mineral Point. 
They deemed it prudent to send a messenger to Rock River, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the situation, and to learn the 
strength and purposes of Black Hawk. Daniel Morgan 
Parkinson, who came to the mines in 1827, and was one of 
the first settlers at Mineral Point, was chosen for the service. 
He took dispatches from Henry Dodge to Henry Gratiot, the 
U. S. sub-Indian Agent for the Winnebagoes, and to John 
Dixon, who was a friend of the Sacs and Foxes, at Dixon’s 
Ferry. On this errand Mr. Parkinson learned that Black 
Hawk came to the Prophet’s village on the 28th of April 
with his warriors in battle array, and marched to Mr. Gratiot’s 
lodge, where the neutral flag was flying, and took it down 
and hoisted the British colors, and treated Mr. Gratiot as a 
prisoner, until he was ransomed by his clerk, George Cub- 
bage,’ or Black Hawk was propitiated, with ten plugs of 


1 George Cubbage taught school at Dubuque in the winter of 1833-4; was 
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tobacco; and that in reply to a “talk” sent by Gen. Atkinson, 
advising the hostile chiefs, to recross the Mississippi, to settle 
down in peace, and plant their corn, and warning them if they 
refused that his troops would sweep over them like fire over 
the prairies, Black Hawk sent word that their hearts were bad, 
that they would not return, that Gen. Atkinson would find the 
grass green and not easily burnt, and that they would fight, 
if he sent his warriors among them. Black Hawk’s force 
was estimated at about five hundred, subsequently increased 
by Winnebago and other Indians to about eight hundred 
warriors. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Atkinson, on the 25th of April, had 
directed Colonel Dodge, as commanding the militia of Iowa 
County, Michigan Territory, to raise as many mounted men 
as could be obtained in that County. The first company was 
mustered into service on the 2d day of May, William Schuyler 
Hamilton, Captain, who had been with Henry Dodge in the 
Winnebago disturbance of 1827. While other companies were 
being organized, the following letter was sent to the Governor 
of Illinois, who was then at Dixon’s Ferry with a thousand 
volunteers from that State: 


MINERAL Pornt, May 8, 1832. 
fis Excellency Fohn Reynolds: 

DEAR Sir.—The exposed situation of the settlements of the mining district 
to the attack of the Indian enemy makes it a matter of deep and vital interest 
to us that we should be apprised of the movements of the mounted men under 
your Excellency’s immediatecommand. Black Hawk and his band, it is stated 
by the last advices we have had on this subject, was to locate himself about 
twenty miles above Dixon’s Ferry, on Rock river. Should the mounted men 
under your command make an attack on that party, we would be in great dan- 
ger here; for should you defeat Black Hawk, the retreat would be on our set- 
tlements. There are now collected within twenty miles above our settlements 
about two hundred Winnebagoes, and should the Sauks be forced into the Win- 
nebago country, many of the wavering of that nation would unite with the 


door-keeper at the first session of the First Legislative Assembly of Wisconsin 
Ter., at Belmont, and Adjutant General pf the Ter.; one of the Commissioners 
“for laying off the towns of Fort Madison, Burlington, Belleview, Dubuque, 
etc.,” under acts of Congress, July 2d, 1836, March 3d, 1837; and an early 
settler in Jackson County, Iowa, 
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hostile Sauks. I have no doubt itis part of the policy of this banditti to unite 
themselves as well with the Pottawattamies as Winnebagoes. It is absolutely 
important to the safety of this country that the people here should be apprised 
of the intended movements of your army. Could you detach a part of your 
command across the Rock river, you would afford our settlements immediate 
protection, and we would promptly unite with you, with sucha mounted force 
as we could bring into the field. Judge Gentry, Colonel Moore and James P. 
Cox, Esq., will wait on your Excellency and receive your orders. 

I am, sir, with respect and esteem, your obedient servant. H. DovGe, 

Commanding Michigan Militia. 

The Illinois troops were not in a situation to act upon the 
suggestion of Col. Dodge. They were soon demoralized by 
Stillman’s defeat, May 14th, upon which Governor Reynolds 
the same night made a call for two thousand men, and sent an 
express to inform Col. Dodge of the disaster, and of the immi- 
nent danger to which the mining settlements were exposed. 
Meanwhile, Col. Dodge had gone himself on a scouting expe- 
dition, with a party of twenty-seven men, including his sons, 
Henry L., and Augustus C., to learn the movements of the 
enemy, and had approached near to the scene-of the disaster, 
of which he was apprised the day following. Hastening back 
to the mining settlements, he hurried forward the organization 
of mounted companies, and the erection of stockade forts for 
home protection against skulking bands of savages. Eight 
additional companies were mustered into service before the 
20th day of May. Many of the volunteers furnished their 
own horses. In other cases the horses were purchased or 
impressed. The people of nearly all the settlements, in the 
language of the time, “forted.”” Fort Union,.at his home, was 
Col. Dodge’s headquarters,” His wife, when advised to repair 
to Galena for safety, refused, saying, “My husband and sons 
are between me and the Indians; I am safe so long as they 


live.” 


No Spartan mother displayed greater courage. She 
could read her Bible and say her prayers and lie down and 
sleep until morning, though her youthful daughters could 
sleep, only to dream of Indtans, and of their mother being 
scalped and murdered by the savages. Speaking from his 
own recollections fifty-one years afterwards, A. C. Dodge 
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said: “Fathers were frequently called to defend their own 
thresholds, and mothers and sisters moulded bullets, and car- 
ried water, filling barrels in order to have a supply during the 
anticipated siege. My mother and sisters have done both. 
The cows were milked, and God was worshiped under the 
surveillance of armed men!”' Fort Defiance was at the farm 
of D. M. Parkinson, five miles ‘southeast of Mineral Point; 
Fort Hamilton, at Hamilton’s Lead Diggings, now Wiota; 
Mound Fort, at the Blue Mounds. 

To keep the neighboring Winnebagoes from joining Black 
Hawk was a matter of first concern. For this purpose Col. 
Dodge and his familiar and trusted friend, Henry Gratiot, the 
sub-agent of the Winnebagoes, with fifty mounted volunteers 
from Iowa County, commanded by Captains James H. Gentry 
and John H. Rountree, proceeded to one of their principal 
villages, near the headquarters of the Four Lakes, seven 
miles northwest of the present capital of Wisconsin, and held 
a Talk with them on the 25th of May. Col. Dodge said: 

My Friends.—Mr. Gratiot, your father, and myself have met to have a talk 
with you. 

Having identified us both as your friends in making a sale of your country 
to the United States,? you will not suspect us for deceiving you. 

The Sacs have shed the blood of our people. The Winnebago Prophet and, 
as we are told, one hundred of your people have united with Black Hawk and 
his party. Our people are anxious to know in what relation you stand to us, 
whether as friends or enemies. 

Your residence being near our settlements, it is necessary and proper that 
we should explicitly understand from you the chiefs and warriors whether or 
not you intend to aid, harbor or conceal the Sacs in your country. To do so 
will be considered as a declaration of war on your part. 

Your great American Father is the friend of the Red Skins. He wishes to 
make you happy. Your chiefs who have visited Washington know him well. 
He is mild in peace, but terrible in war. He will ask of no people what is not 
right, and he will submit to nothing wrong. His power is great; he commands 
all the warriors of the American people. If you strike us you strike him; and 
to make war on us, you will have your country taken from you, your annuity 


1 Semi-Centennial of Iowa, p. 72. 
2 H. Dodge and H. Gratiot were present at the treaty, Aug. 1, 1829, by 


whicl. the. Winnebago Nation agreed to relinquish the mining country lying 
between the Rock and Wisconsin rivers to the U. S. 
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money will be forfeited, and the lives of your people must be lost. We speak 
the words of the truth. We hope they will sink deep in your hearts. 

The Sacs have killed eleven of our people, and wounded three. Our people 
have killed eleven of the Sacs; it was but a small detachment of our army 
engaged with the Sacs; when the main body of our army appeared, the Sacs 
ran. The Sacs have given you bad counsel. They tell you lies, and no truth. 
Stop your ears to their words. They know death and destruction follows 


them. They want you to unite with them, wishing to place you in the same 


° ° . i] 
situation with themselves. ‘ 


We have told you the consequences of uniting with our enemies. We hope, 
however, the bright chain of friendship will still continue, that we may travel the 
same road in friendship under a clear sky. We have always been your friends. 
We have said you would be honest and true to vour treaties. Do not let your 
actions deceive us. So long as you are true and faithful, we will extend the 
hand of friendship to you and your children; if unfaithful, you must expect to 
share the fate of the Sacs. 


The Winnebago chiefs gave assurances of friendship and 
fidelity, and promised to remain at peace. Col. Dodge re- 
turned to his headquarters. A few days afterward, May 30th, 
learning by an express from Gen. Atkinson that Rachel and 
Sylvia Hall had been carried into captivity from near Ottawa, 
Illinois, on the 21st of May, when their parents were scalped, 
he took prompt measures to procure their release. A band 
of Winnebagoes under White Crow were stimulated by the 
offer of two thousand dollars made by Gen. Atkinson, to go 
after them. They found them in a Sac camp, and obtained 
their release, and brought them to the Fort at Blue Mound on 
the 3d of June. The same day, half-an-hour after their arri- 
val, Col. Dodge, who had been warned of an apprehended 
Indian attack, came upon the ground with a mounted force. 
He gave White Crow and his band warm greetings, and pro- 
cured for them a large beef steer, of which they made a feast. 
He prepared comfortable quarters for them at night in miners’ 
cabins, and congratulated himself upon the good disposition 
they seemed to manifest, while not free from suspicion of their 
duplicity. In the course of the night he was awakened by J. 
P. Bion Gratiot, brother of Henry Gratiot, who rushed into 
his cabin, and bade him rouse up and prepare for action. He 
said that the Indians had left the quarters given them, had 


isa: 
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gone into the brush, that White Crow was stirring them up to 
hostility, speaking in insulting terms of Col. Dodge as “no 
great shakes of a fighter,” saying that Black Hawk would 
make mince meat of him, as he had of Major Stillman, that 
the whites could not fight, that they were a soft-shelled breed, 
that they would not stand before the yell of the Red man, but 
would run upon the approach of danger, and stick their heads 
in the brush like turkeys or quails, that when the spear was 
applied to them they would squawk like ducks; and he imita- 
ted in Indian style the spearing and scalping at Stillman’s 
defeat, and said that all the whites who marched against the 
Indians would be served the same way. White Crow told 
Gratiot that he was friendly to him, and advised him to “quit 
Col. Dodge, and go home, and stay there. Furthermore, 
said Gratiot, the Indians have been grinding their knives, 
tomahawks and spears. 

Col. Dodge heard these reports without saying a word; 
but no one, says an eye-witness,’ could mistake the raging 
storm within his breast. He jumped to his feet, as his 
informant ended, and, although ordinarily cool and collected, 
he indulged upon the occasion in some severity and invective. 
«Do not be alarmed,” he said;” I will see that no harm befalls. 
you; in case of an attack, I will stand by you until the last 
drop of blood is spilt. I will show the White Crow that we 
are not of the soft-shelled breed, that we can stand the spear 
without sqawking, that we will not run and stick our heads 
in the bush.” He then called the officer of the guard and his 
interpreter, and, taking with them six of the guard, went to 
where the Indians were, and took White Crow and five others 
of his band into custody, marched them to a cabin, and 
ordered them to lie down and remain there until morning; he 
himself laid down by them, having first placed a strong guard 
around the cabin, and a double guard around the whole 
encampment. The next day the whole band, despite the com- 
plaint that their feet were sore from their long travel in bring- 


1 Peter Parkinson, Jr., son of D. M. Parkinson. Wis. His. Coll. X. 184-212. 
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ing in the Hall girls, were marched to Morrison’s Grove, 
fifteen miles west of the Blue Mounds, where Col. Dodge held 
a “Talk” with them in the presence of the agent, June 5th, 


and told them of his apprehensions that they were in sym- — 


pathy with Black Hawk, as many of their young men were in 
his ranks, and that he must hold them as enemies, unless they 
gave positive assurance that they would remain neutral. White 
Crow answered that, although a few of their young men 
whose warlike temper could not be controlled were with 
Black Hawk, the Winnebagoes generally were friendly to the 
whites. Col. Dodge determined to be on the safe side, and 
stipulated to hold three of the Winnebagoes, Whirling Thunder, 
Spotted Arm, and Little Priest, as hostages for the good faith 
of the nation, and they were retained in the fort at Gratiot’s 
Grove until the end of the month. It is the testimony of those 
who were upon the ground that this action averted an attack 
of the whole force of Winnebagoes who were waiting near 
the Four Lakes, if a favorable opportunity offered, to make a 
strike for Black Hawk; “but the timely movement of Col. 
Dodge foiled them.” The Hall sisters were sent by way of 
Galena and St. Louis to their friends. 

On the 6th of June a mounted company from Galena, com- 
manded by Capt. J. W. Stephenson, joined Col. Dodge’s forces 
at Gratiot’s Grove. The isolation of the mining district from 
the rest of the country threw the people of that district upon 
themselves for protection, and made concerted action on the 
part of those in the State of Hlinois and of those in Michigan 
Territory a necessity. There were some differences as to 
proper means for defence, and some jealousies arose, but a 
feeling of confidence in the leadership of Col. Dodge obtained 
throughout the region. While at Gratiot’s Grove, he pre- 
pared the following address to the Volunteers now number- 
ing about 200 mounted men, which he delivered to them the 
next day, upon the march to Rock River, at Kirker’s Place; 
where they camped, on the old “Sucker trail,” that ran along a 
branch of Apple River, in what is now Rush ‘Township, Jo 
Davies County, Illinois: 


en 
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VOLUNTEERS :—We have met to take the field. The tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife are drawn over the heads of the weak and defenceless inhabitants of 
our country. Although the most exposed people in the United States and 
Territories, living as we do, surrounded by savages, not a drop of the blood of 
the people of this part of the Territory of Michigan has been shed.1 Let us 
unite, my brethren in arms. Let harmony, union, and concert exist; be vigi- 
lant, silent and cool? Discipline and obedience to orders will make small bodies 
of men formidable and invincible; without order and subordination, the largest 
bodies of armed men are no better than armed mobs. We have everything 
dear to freemen at stake, the protection of our frontiers, and the lives of our 
people. Although we have entire confidence in the Government of our 
choice, knowing that ours is a Government of the people, where the equal 
rights of all are protected. and that the power of our countrymen can crush 
this savage foe, yet it will take time for the Government to direct a force suf- 
ficient to give security and peace to the frontier people. 

I have, Gentlemen, as well as yourselves, entire confidence both in the 
President of the United States and the present distinguished individual ? at the 
head of the War Department; our Indian relations are better understood by 
them than by any two citizens who could be selected to fill their stations. 
They have often met our savage enemies on the field of battle where they 
have conquered them, as well as in council. They understand the artifice, 
cunning and stratagem for which our enemies are distinguished. They know 
our wants, and will apply the remedy, In General Atkinson, in whose pro- 
tection this frontier is placed, I have entire confidence. You will recollect the 
responsibility he assumed for the people of this country in 1827, by ascending 
the Wisconsin with six hundred infantry and one hundred and fifty mounted 
men, tu demand the murderers of our people. Many of us had the honor 
of serving under him on that occasion. He has my entire confidence both as 
a man of talents in his profession,.a soldier and a gentleman. If our Govern- 
ment will let hiin retain the command, he will give us a lasting peace that will 
insure us tranquillity for years. He knows the resources as well as the 
character of the Indians we have to contend with; let the Government furnish 
him the means, and our troubles will be of short duration. 

What, my fellow soldiers, is the character of the foe we have to contend 
with? They are a faithless banditti of savages who have violated all treaties. 
They have left the country and the nation of which they form a part. The 
policy of these mauraders and robbers of our people appears to be, to 
enlist: the disaffected and restless of other nations, which will give them 
strength and resources to murder our people and burn their property. They 
are the enemies of all people, both the whites and Indians. Their thirst of 
blood is not to be satisfied. They are willing to bring ruin and destruction on 
other Indians, in order to glut their vengeance on us. The humane policy of 


1 The same day Col. Dodge was preparing this address, James Aubrey was 
killed by a skulking band of Indians, at the Blue Mounds, June 6th. Smith’s 
His. of Wis., III. 209. 

2 Lewis Cass. 
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the Government will not apply to these deluded people. Like the pirates of 
the sea, their hand is against every man; and the hand of evéry man should 
be against them. The future growth and prosperity of our country is to be 
decided for years by the policy that is now to be pursued by the Government 
in relation to the Indians. 

Our existence as a people is at stake; and gentlemen, great as the resources 
of our Government are, the security of the lives of our people depends upon 
our vigilance, caution and bravery. The assistance of our Government may 
be too late for us. Let us not await the arrival of our enemies at our doors, but 
advance upon them, fight them, watch them, and hold them in check. Let us 
avoid surprise and ambuscades. Let every volunteer lie with his arms in his 
hands, ready for action, so that when each arises to his feet the line of battle 
will be formed. If attacked in the night, we will charge the enemy at a quick 
pace and even front. The eyes of the peopie are upon us: let us endeavor by 
our actions to retain the confidence and support of our countrymen. 


Col. Dodge with his command proceeded on his march, 
passing over the ground of several recent Indian murders, 
near the present town of Polo, Illinois. They buried the dead, 
so far as their remains could be found; among others, those 
of Felix St. Vrain.’ At this point Capt. Stephenson with his 
men returned to Galena. The next evening they encamped 
at Hickory Point, where five of their horses were stolen that 
night by the Indians. After reaching the camp of the U.S. 
‘regular troops at Dixon’s Ferry, where Gen. Hugh Brady, 
who had just come from Detroit, was in command, Col. Dodge 
with twenty-five men escorted Gen. Brady to the rapids of 
the Illinois River (now Ottawa), where Gen. Atkinson was 
receiving new levies of Illinois volunteers. Here plans of the 


« 


1 Mr. St. Vrain was the trustworthy and meritorious U.S. Agent for the 
confederate tribe of Sacs and Foxes, including Black Hawk’s band. He was 
distinguished for intelligence, integrity, and for the deep interest he had mani- 
fested in the welfare of all the Indians confided to his charge. He spoke their 
language, and they, according to their custom, had formally adopted him not 
only as a friend, but a brother. Notwithstanding all this, when the parties 
confronted each other on the 22d of May, St. Vrain, in the act of extending the 
hand of friendship, and addressing words of imploration to the Chief “ Little 
Bear,” not to spare his life, but to desist from war against the whites, was shot 
down with his associates by those whom he had fed and sheltered, and with 
whom he was as intimate as a brother. The bodies of himself and companions 
were mangled in the most shocking manner, Mr. St. Vrain was a brother- 
in-law of ex-Senator George W. Jones, of this State. .4. C. Dodge. Semi- 
Centennial of Iowa, p. 73. 
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campaign were considered. It being impossible for the U. S. 
Commissary to supply Col. Dodge’s command with sub- 
sistence and forage, Gen. Atkinson directed Col. Dodge, by 
letter of June 11th, 1832, to procure them. Having received 
his orders, Col. Dodge returned to Dixon’s Ferry, reaching 
there about midnight, and early the following morning, June 
13th, put his command in motion for Gratiot’s Grove, where, 
after two days march they arrived worn and fatigued. For 
eight days they had been constantly on the march; the horses 
with no subsistence but grass. The men were remanded to 
their respective forts for a few days, to recruit their horses. 
Col. Dodge delivered a “Talk” from Gen. Atkinson to the 
Winnebago hostages, and sent them with a confidential man, 
Emile, a French trader, on an expedition to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, where the Sacs were encamped. He addressed the 
following letter to a merchant at Galena with reference to 
supplies for his troops, and for families in the mining district 
who had been driven from their homes, and who were now 
destitute and unable to provide for themselves in the suspen- 
sion of all labor and business: 
GRATIOT’S GROVE, June 14th, 1832. 

DEAR Sir:—I was at the headquarters of Gen. Atkinson, at the mouth of 
the Fox River of the Illinois, on the 11th inst. He is actively engaged in mak- 
ing preparations to march against the hostile Indians. He will brivg into the 
field about 3,000 men. I will copy for your information that part of my order 
as respects the supplies of provisions for the use of the troops under my com- 
mand: “Your detached situation renders it impossible for me to furnish sub- 
sistence for your troops; you will therefore procure supplies upon the best 
terms practicable, and in the issue not exceed the U.S. allowance, and at the 
same time be careful to have the accounts kept accurately.” 
I have copied that part of Gen. Atkiason’s order in which you are interested. 
Although it would seem from his order that the rations furnished those not 


undér arms would not be paid for, the Government of the United States will 
certainly pay for rations furnished the inhabitants, the protection of whose 


1 Mentioned in the Treaty with the Winnebagoes, at Prairie du Chien, 
August 1st, 1829, as “Oliver Amelle:” U. S. Statutes at Large, VII, 324; 
written ‘“Emmell,” by Col. Dodge in his letter of July 14th, 1833, to Gen. 
Atkinson; he built the first house, a trading house, where is now the Capital 
of Wisconsin. Wis. His. Coll., X. 69. 
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‘lives makes it necessary for them to fort themselves, to avoid the tomahawk 
cand scalping knife. The people of the country have been invited here by the 
-agents of the Government to settle in this country, to work the lead mines. 
“They are neither intruders nor squatters on the public lands. The Govern- 
»ment has by the industry and enterprise. of the people of the mit.ing country 
«derived all the advantages which they could have anticipated in the working 
-and exploration of their mines. The Government has no regular troops here 
-to aiitord protection to our exposed settlements, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the rations furnished women and children will be paid for by a 
special appropriation to be made by Congress. 

The only difference with you, as I confidently believe, will be that the 
amount due you for furnishing the troops under my immediate command will 
be paid for promptly by the War Department, and for the residue a special 
law will have to be passed. 

This is a subject of great importance to the inhabitants who have been driven 
from their homes by the savages. Unless they can be furnished on the credit 
of the Government, starvation must ensue, as many of them are unable to 
leave this country, and they are also unable to furnish themselves. I will 
thank you to write me on this subject as early as possible. 

J ain, with much respect, your obedient servant, 

H. DopcGer, 
Col. Commanding the Militia of Iowa County, M. T. 

Mr. Joun A7rcuison, Galena. 


The same day he proceeded to his home at Fort Union. 
Murderous bands were infesting the country. Ere he entered 
his house he was informed of the killing of Aubrey at the 
Blue Mounds. Fear and terror prevailed. At midnight word 
came that seven men had been surprised that day six miles 
southeast of Ft. Hamilton, on the Pecatonica, while at work in 
a corn-field, of whom five were killed, and two had escaped. 
He despatched an express to Capt. Gentry at the Platte 
Mounds, to march to the place and bury the dead, and find 
out the number and movements of the enemy. The news 
reached Ft. Defiance earlier, and Lt. Bracken with ten men 
marched from that post the same night to Ft. Hamilton, and 
the next day collected the remains of the dead, and buried 
them. Ata council that evening, Capt. Gentry and his men 
having arrived, it was agreed that if Col. Dodge did not arrive 
by 8 o’clock next morning, those present would take the trail, 
and pursue the Indians. Meanwhile, Col. Dodge had first 
gone to the Blue Mounds to leave orders and see the situ- 
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ation there, and had then scoured the country to within ten 
miles of Ft. Hamilton, where he camped for the night at 
Fretwell’s Diggings. 

The next morning, June 16th, about a mile from the Fort, 
Col. Dodge left the main road, which passed round a field, 
and took a by-path, to shorten the distance. Coming into the 
main road again he met a. German (Henry Apple) on a good 
horse, which Capt. Gentry had wanted to impress into the 
service; but Apple said that if he might go to his cabin for his 
blankets he would join the expedition. After a few inquiries 
Col. Dodge passed on, and Appie went along upon the main 
road. At the time eleven Indians were lying on that road in 
ambush, within 150 yards. Before reaching the Fort, Col. 
Dodge heard three guns fired, and at first supposed it was 
Capt. Gentry’s men shooting at a target. In an instant 
Apple’s horse came galloping back, without rider, the saddle 
bloody, a bullet-hole through the top of his neck and ear. 

It afterward appeared that the Indians had first waylaid the 
by-path, but at this ttme had moved over to the main road. 
Had Col. Dodge kept that road, or had he arrived half an 
hour earlier upon the by-path, he would have fallen into the 
ambuscade, instead of Apple. 

At the Fort all was wild excitement. Many were for rush- 
ing pell-mell after the Indians. Instantly Col. Dodge with 
stentorian voice ordered the men to “saddle up.” He said: 
«‘Fellow-soldiers—We shall immediately follow the Indians, 
and overtake them if possible. We know not their number. 
If any of you cannot charge them sword in hand, fall back 
now, as I want none with me but those on whom I can rely in 
any emergency.” None fell back. ‘Twenty-nine mounted 
men joined Col. Dodge in the pursuit. They passed the 
scalped and mangled body of Apple, butchered in a shocking 
manner. Says Col. Dodge in his report to Gen. Atkinson, 
written two days afterward from Ft. Union: 


The Indians had not more than thirty minutes start. They retreated through 
a thicket of undergrowth, almost impassable for horsemen; they scattered to 
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prevent our trailing them. Finding we had open prairie around the thicket, I 
despatched part of my men to look for the trail of the Indians in the open 
ground. In running our horses about two miles, we saw them about halfa mile 
ahead, trotting along at their ease; they were making for the low ground, where it 
would be difficult for us to pursue them on horseback. Two of the small 
streams had such steep banks as to oblige us to dismount, and jump our horses 
down the banks, and force our way over the best way we could. This delay 
again gave the Indians the start, but my horses being good, and men eager in 
the pursuit, I gained on them rapidly. They were directing their course to a 
bend of the Pecatonica, covered with a deep swamp, which they reached before 
I could cross that stream, owing to the steepness of the banks, and the depth 
of the water. After crossing the Pecatonica, in the open ground I dismounted 
my command, linked my horses, left four men in charge of them, and sent 
four men in different directions to watch the movements of the Indians, if 
they should attempt to swim the Pecatonica; the men were placed on high 
points that would give a view of the enemy, should they attempt to retreat. I 
formed my men on foot at open order, and at trailed arms, and we proceeded 
through the swamps to some timber and undergrowth, where I expected to 
find the enemy. When I found their trail, I knew they were close at hand; 
they had got close to the edge of the lake, where the bank was about six feet 
high, which was a complete breastwork for them. They commenced the fire, 
when three of my men fell, two dangerously wounded, one severely but not 
dangerously. I instantly ordered a charge on them made by eighteen men, 
which was promptly obeyed. The Indians being under the bank, our guns 
were brought within ten or fifteen feet of them before we could fire on them. 
Their party consisted of thirteen men. Eleven were killed on the spot, and 
the remaining two were killed in crossing the lake, so that they were left with- 
out one to carry the news to their friends. 

The volunteers under my command behaved with great gallantry. It would 
be impossible for me to discriminate among them; at the word “charge,” the 
men rushed forward, and literally shot the Indians to pieces. We were, In- 
dians and whites, on a piece of ground not to exceed sixty feet square. 

A part of the scalps were given to the Sioux and Menomonies as well as the 
Winnebagoes. Col. Hamilton had arrived with these Indians about one hour 
after our defeating the hostile Sacs. The friendly Indians appeared delighted 
with the scalps. They went to the ground where the Indians were killed, and 
cut them literally to pieces. 


The Indian commander was a big, burly brave, often run- 
ning back during the charge to encourage his men, and ha- 
ranguing them in battle. In the thick of the fight he came 
toward Col. Dodge with his gun on his shoulder, halted at a 
few paces, drew the trigger, and was disappointed in his gun 
not going off. The same instant Col. Dodge brought his rifle 
in position, pulled the trigger, but from dampness of the pow- 
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BATTLE OF HORSE SHOE BEND, JUNE 16, 1832. 
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der it did not go off. Meantime the brave approached, knife 
in hand; when only a few feet away, Col. Dodge shot him 
down with his pistol. 

The scene of the battle, Horse Shoe Bend, was about two 
miles and a half from Fort Hamilton, on section eleven in 
what is now Wiota township. After various discomfitures on 
the part of different bodies of troops that had taken the field, 
this was the first victory over the hostile Sacs. “It was con- 
sidered the most brilliant affair of the war, and was entirely 
in keeping with the General’s former character,” 
cer of the regular army,’ who received the details of the affair 
from an eye-witness a few days subsequently. “This little 
action,” said Governor Ford,’ will equal any for courage, 
brilliancy and success in the whole history of Indian wars.” 
It brought a sense of relief to the mining settlements, and 
revived confidence along the frontier. The troops returned 
to Fort Hamilton, conveying the wounded partly by litter, 
partly by wagon. 

The next morning a “talk”? was had with the friendly In- 
dians. The following extracts from MS. letters, preserved 
in the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
explain the appearance of these Indians upon the scene: 


says an offi- 


Je Mio SLR EE he OSD. Ss: URINE 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, Feb. 1, 1832. 
The Menomonees and Sioux are preparing for a retaliatory war this spring.’ 
The Sacs and Foxes, I learn, expect retaliation, and will be in preparation to 
meet them. Therefore a bloody contest may be expected. 
GEN. ATKINSON TOJ. M. STREET. 
HEADQUARTERS RIGHT WING WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Drxon’s FERRY, Rock River, May 26, 1832. 
I have to request that you will send to me at this place with as little delay 


E. Buckner, in Michigan Pioneer Coll., xii, 424-436. 
His. of Illinois, p. 128, 


Wh 


A party of twenty-eight Menomonees had been stolen upon and murdered 
by a band of Sacs and Foxes near Prairiedu Chien a few months before. It was 
for the purpose of demanding the surrender of the murderers, and in the 
interest of peace between those tribes, that Gen. Atkinson wasn his way up 
the Mississippi from Jefferson Barracks at the very time Black Hawk crossed 
over into Illinois. 
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as possible as many Menomonee and Sioux Indians as can be collected within 
a striking distance of Prairie du Chien. I want to employ them in conjunc- 
tion with the troops against the Sac and Fox Indians, who are now some 40 or 
50 miles above us in a state of war against the whites. I understand the Me- 
nomonees to the number of 300 warriors, who were a few days ago with you, are 
anxious to take part with us. Do encourage them to do so, and piomise them 
rations, blankets, pay, etc. I have written Capt. Loomis to furnish them some 
arms, if they can be spared, and ammunition. 

Col. Hamilton, who has volunteered his services to lead the Indians to this 
‘place, will hand you this letter, and, if the Menomonees and Sioux can be 
prevailed upon to come, will perform the duty. I have to desire that Mr. 
Marsh may be sent with Col. H. and the Indians, and an interpreter of the 
Menomonee language. 


J. M. STREET TO’T. P. BURNETT. 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, May 30, 1832. 
You will proceed with John Marsh to the nearest Sioux villages, and render 
him such aid as may be necessary in obtaining as many of the Indians as you 
may be enabled, to come down with you, and proceed under the command of 
Mr. Marsh to join Gen. Atkinson. Use every means of persuasion to expedite 
the object, and hasten your return, as much depends on expedition. 


e 


iba BURNED TOs; Ma SiR BEA. 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, June 5, 1832. 

In obedience to your order I set out immediately from this place in company 
with Mr. Marsh in a canoe, and eight hands, to visit the nearest village of the 
Sioux Indians. 

From recent indications among the Winnebagoes of the Upper Mississippi 
of a disposition to engage in hostilities against the Sacs and Foxes, Mr. Marsh 
and myself concluded to cal) at their village upon the river of Prairie ala 
Crosse, and invite as many of them as should choose to do so, to join us upon 
our return. We arrived at the Winnebago village on the evening of the next 
day after our departure, and on that night had a talk with the chiefs and braves 
upon the subject. Winoashikan was opposed to the measure, and did not want 
to have anything to do with the business. He said ‘that the Sacs had this 
season twice presented the red wampum to the Winnebagoes at the Portage, 
and that they as often washed it white, and handed it back to them, that he 
did not like that red thing, he was afraid of it. Wandykhatakan took up the 
wampum, and said that he with all the young men of the village would go, 
that they were anxious to engage in the expedition, and would be ready to 
accompany us upon our return. 

The next day we arrived at Prairie aux Ailes, and found the Sioux extremely 
anxious to go against the Sacs and Foxes. They were intending to make a 
descent against them in a few days, if they had not been sent for. Although 
they engaged in their preparations with great alacrity, we found it necessary 
to wait until Monday morning to give them time to have everything ready for 


the expedition. 
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We set out on our return at g A. M., accompanied by the whole effective 
force of the band, and at Prairie a la Crosse were joined by about twenty 
warriors of the Winnebagoes, who told us that the remainder of their village 
would follow the next day. We reached this place to-day with about 100 war- 
riors. I think from the disposition manifested by the Winnebagoes their num- 
ber will be auzmented to fifty or sixty, before the expedition leaves Prairie du 
Chien, making a force of Sioux and Winnebagoes of 130 or 140 warriors. The 
Indians appear well affected toward the whites, are in high spirits and seem 
anxious for an opportunity to engage the Sacs and Foxes. 

I made the Indians the promises authorized by Gen. Atkinson's letter for sub- 
sistence, pay, etc., and told them that their families would be supplied with pro- 
visions during their absence from home. The most of the families of the 
warriors have accompanied them thus far, to take a supply of provisions home 
with them, when the expedition shall have left this place. Mr. Marsh has 
displayed great zeal and energy in effecting the object of our visit, and his 
exertions had a happy effect in bringing out the greatest possible force from 
the Bands called upon. 


The Indian allies, however, proved to be of no service, but 
betrayed a cowardly spirit. Some of them said that they 
were willing to fight the Sacs, but they wanted to return first, 
and make better preparation. They consumed an enormous 
quantity of beef, and there was.a scarcity of subsistence. It 
was deemed best on the whole to send them back up the Mis- 
sissippi. In his report to Gen. Atkinson, quoted above, Col. 
Dodge added: 


I was extremely anxious to retain them. They would have acted as spies, 
and would have kept the enemy ina state of check, while we were recruiting 
our-horses for the expedition. Whether the Indians will return or not, I am 
at a loss to say. The Winnebagoes make solemn promises; I hope they will 
not deceive us. We are doing everything in our power to conciliate them. 
Decorra says that the whole of the Rock River Indians (Winnebagoes) are 
over the Wisconsin; that they have left the Sacs entire possession of the 
country; that they (the Sacs) are now high up the Rock river, where there is 
but little for them to live on, and they must perish for want. This I can not 
believe. I have been told there is fish in great abundance, upon which alone 
they can no doubt subsist. 3 


From his home at Ft. Union he was called to Galena, to 
look after the supplies for destitute families, for which he had 
to make himself personally responsible. At Galena he was 
honored with the presentation of a flag from the ladies, with 
the sentiment, “The Daughters of the Lead-Mines to our 
Father War-Chief.” Soon afterwards, a double-barrelled 
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gun was forwarded to him by citizens of Prairie du Chien, in 


testimony of their respect for his valor, with the following 
letter: 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 2d July, 1832. 

Dear General:—I had hoped upon my return from Kentucky and the East 
to have had the pleasure of seeing you before this time, but, as that has been 
denied me, I have been much gratified to hear of the patriotic efforts which 
you have been making for the defence of our common country. Your sacri- 
fices, zeal, energy, and success in defending our exposed frontier, almost with- 
out means, will not be forgotten by the Government, and will live in the 
grateful recollections of your fellow-citizens. 

The people of this place have not viewed without deep interest the scene. 
Although they have not done much to aid in the defence of their more exposed 
countrymen, they have looked with intense anxiety to the result of every 
movement, and numbers would have left their homes, had it been thought 
consistent with the safety of this place, and attached themselves to your stand- 
ard. But you know the character of the mass of our population, and the little 
that is to be expected from them in offensive operations. And even in defence, 
they are not likely to act efficiently or in concert until a few shall be killed by 
the enemy. Besides, they have been in a state of almost constant alarm since 
my return, for fear of an attack upon this place, which has forbidden all idea 
of volunteering for the defence of any other part of the country. 

I had it in contemplation, although crippled in one of my thighs, and not 
having perfect health for eight months, to return with Capt. Estes, and offer 
my feeble aid in effecting the punishment which those ruthless savages de- 
serve. But I was informed two days since, that the first mail from below 
would most likely bring me an order for my removal to St. Peters. The agent 
has left that place on furlough, and the sub-agent has resigned, leaving no one 
to manage the business of the Department, Iam therefore holding myself in 
readiness for a change of location. I am not vain enough, however, to suppose 
that this can be of any material consequence to you or the country, and I trust 
that the time is not far distant when the services of none of our citizens will be 
required in the field, and all who survive the conflict will be enabled to return 
to their families and homes. 

I am pleased to learn that there is now a sufficient force in the field to act 
decisively against the hostile savages, and I hope that no terms will be made 
with them until they are punished in so signal a manner as to quell forever 
their disposition to war against our country. You and the brave men under 
vour command have given an earnest of what you will do when you shall be 
properly supported, and I doubt not when the day of meeting shall come that 
you will give a good account of those who shall come to your hands. 

I regret that the Indians collected here and forwarded to the army have 
proven so useless. The Siouxs, I believe, are cowards, and the feelings of the 
Winnebagoes are as much against us as for us, probably more so; yet their in- 
terest and their fears will keep them at least neutral. I have no apprehension 
that they will act as a body against us, unless our army should be defeated, 
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which must be out of the range of all probability. The Menominees would be 
serviceable, if there were enough of them. They are a brave, docile and faith- 
ful people, but the number which could be raised this side of Green Bay is too 
small to be of much importance. 

I from the first doubted the expediency of calling in the aid of the friendly 
tribes, and so expressed myself before I left this place to collect the Indians, 
though in obedience to orders I set out with Mr. Marsh at a minute’s warning 
to assemble and bring them to this place, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that we performed the duty as ptomptly as it could have been done. I have 
always considered Indians to be the most troublesome and expensive of all 
allies, at the same time that their services can be least relied upon. The result 
of this expedition is an additional evidence to support the opinion. 

I hope the next Express will bring us the intelligence of some brilliant 
achievement decisive of the controversy. Could you gain so much time, it 
would give me great pleasure to hear from you, but I know the incessant 
fatigue you must undergo, and the constant employment of your time required 
by your active exertions. Whenever you can, please write me, and believe me, 
most truly, Your friend and obedient servant, 

Th Po BURNED. 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 3d July, 1832. 
Gen. Henry Dodge, Fort Union: 

The undersigned citizens of Prairie du Chien have witnessed with feelings of 
high respect and admiration the patriotic exertions which you have made for 
the defense of our frontier against the cruelties of savage warfare. Fully 
appreciating the bold and energetic course you have pursued, we send by the 
hands of Capt. James B. Estes a double-barrelled gun, which we hope you will 
accept as a small testimony of the high estimation in which we hold your 
character as an officer and a citizen. 

Your obedient servants, 


H. L. DousEeMaAN, Jos. M. STREET, 
M. Brissots, TP) BURNERS 
J. Brissors, JEAN CRUNET, 


M. B. W. Brissors, Won. M. REED. 


Upon returning from Galena, Col. Dodge made an expedi- 
tion the 24th of June to the Blue Mounds, where two men had 
recently fallen into an ambush. Edward B. Beouchard related 
this incident of himself: 


On the 4th of June, when Capt. James Aubrey was killed, I started to get 
his body, and asked Lt. Force to go with me; but he refused. and I told him 
if he got killed, and was only six feet off, I would not go for his body. When 
Force and Green were killed on the 20th, and I went and got Green’s remains, 
and brought them to the Fort, they asked me if I could hold spite against a 
dead man. I replied that I would do what I said, whether a man was dead or 
alive; and Lt. Force’s body laid where it fell for four days. 


Ti 
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Col. Dodge and his troops found Lt. Force’s body, which 
had been cruelly mutilated, and buried it. They reconnoitred 
the country to the head of Sugar river, but discovered no 
Sacs. ; 

On the 28th of June the whole army of Gen. Atkinson was 
set in pursuit of Black Hawk. It consisted of 400 regular 
infantry and about 2600 mounted volunteers; many of the 
volunteers had been disabled by sickness and exposure. The 
army moved up the Rock river country in three divisions: 
Gen. Atkinson with Gen. Henry’s brigade formed the right 
wing; Gen. Alexander’s command formed the center, Gen. 
Posey’s brigade, with Col. Dodge’s battalion, formed the left 
wing. They were to meet at Lake Koshkonong. 

Col. Dodge rendezvoused his forces, in all about 200 men, at 
Fort Hamilton, where he was joined by Posey’s brigade. 
Gen. Atkinson had tendered the command of this brigade to Col. 
Dodge; but Col. Dodge declined it in an address to the brigade 
unless elected by the officers and men. Major John Dement, 
of the Spy battalion, rst brigade Illinois volunteers, personally 
a stranger to Col. Dodge at the time, was earnest in advoca- 
ting his election. ‘He will lead us to victory,” he said, “and 
retrieve for us the honors we have lost at Stillman’s Run and 
at Kellogg’s Grove.” The election resulted in Posey’s favor, 
by one company. “In our march,” says Hon. George W. 
Jones, who was aid to Col. Dodge, “men and officers of 
Posey’s brigade told me that they voted against Col. Dodge, 
and for their old neighbor and friend, because they were 
assured Col Dodge would put them in the front, in places of 
danger; an honor I told them Col. Dodge would not deprive 
his command of.” At this time a feeling of resentment on 
the part of Col. Dodge towards Capt. W.S. Hamilton for 
disobedience of orders with reference to the friendly Indians 
was aggravated: Hon. G. W. Jones says: 

The day of the election, as we rode past Fort Hamilton, Col. Dodge was 
hailed by Capt. Hamilton. The Colonel, at my thrice repeated request, 


stopped his horse (Big Black), and, as Hamilton approached, sprang off, and 
presented Hamilton with the butt ends of his two pistols, and entreated him to 
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take choice, that the gestion might be settled there and then which was to be 
commander. Hamilton at once threw up both hands, and sitting down on the 
hill-side declined to fight. I urged the Colonel to remount, which he did, and 
we rode on to the encampment of Gen. Posey.! 

Col. Dodge’s battalion marched with the left wing of the 
army, July 1-4, by way of the Pecatonica battle-field and Sugar 
River Diggings near to the first of the Four Lakes, where 
they were joined by White Crow’s band; thence through 
almost impassable swamps to the mouth of Whitewater, July 
6th, where Black Hawk was reported to be. At this point an 
express from Gen. Atkinson ordered them to his camp on 
Bark River. Col. Dodge chafed under this order as thwart- 
ing his plans. After reaching Gen. Atkinson’s encampment, the 
region was reconnoitred by scouts in a fruitless search for 
Black Hawk. Many believed that he had taken to the swamps 
beyond the reach of the army, and that no more danger was 
to be apprehended from him. Gen. Atkinson built block- 
houses where the village of Ft. Atkinson now stands. Gov- 
ernor Reynolds and a number of Illinois officers did not believe 
there would be any fighting, and left the field on the gth, to 
return home. 

The army was now short of provisions from losses in 
swimming rivers, by the miring of horses in creeks and 
swamps, and from waste by the volunteers. The regulars 
took better care of their rations, and were not in want. In 
this juncture, Gen. Atkinson ordered Alexander’s and Henry’s 
brigades and Dodge’s battalion, to march to Ft. Winnebago, 
a distance of 40 miles, for supplies, with verbal instructions to 
pursue the trail of the enemy, if it was met with in going or 
returning. At Fort Winnebago, Col. ,Dodge secured the 
co-operation of Pierre Pauquette, a half-breed, whom he had 


1 Hamilton was one of my father’s captains both in the war of '27 and 32. 
Although they had some unpleasant personal difficulties, ephemeral in their 
nature, my brother, sisters and myself were on excellent terms with him. He 
was one of the most interesting and clever of Wisconsit pioneers, and in many 
respects a most remarkable and meritorious man.—d..C Dodge to Cyrus 
Woodman, Fuly 3, 1883. 
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known as an interpreter, and a dozen Winnebagoes. Getting 
new information as to the whereabouts of the enemy, that they 
had moved further up Rock River, Col. Dodge called a 
council of his officers with those of the other two commands, 
and proposed to return by a circuit in that direction.!. Gen. 
Henry coincided, but Gen. Alexander advocated a return by 
the route they had come, as pursuant to their orders. The 
result was that Gen. Alexander returned directly with the 
supplies and the worn-down horses, while Gen. Henry and 
Col. Dodge diverged on their march some thirty miles to the 
east. 

Col. Dodge’s effective force was now reduced to one 
hundred and fifty men; Gen. Henry’s to about four hundred 
and fifty. At the Rapids of Rock River (now Heustisford) 
they found a few emaciated Winnebagoes, who reported that 
the Sacs had moved up to Cranberry Lake (now Horicon 
Lake, Dodge Co.) Encamping for the night, July 18th, they 
set a double guard, and sent Adjutants Merriam and Wood- 
bridge, with Little Thunder, a Winnebago chief, as guide, to 
carry dispatches to Gen. Atkinson. But after going eight or 
ten miles the dispatch fell upon a fresh trail of the enemy 
bearing westward, and returned to camp with the information. 
It was at once determined to pursue this trail in the morning, 
and advices to that effect were sent to Gen. Atkinson. 

Much of the pursuit was over swamps and morasses, and 
through tangled thickets; in the midst of which the soldiers 
were drenched with heavy rains. Towards evening of the 
second day of the pursuit, July 20, the scouts discovered a large 
body of Indians near the Third Lake, who fled into the adjacent 
woods; a band of them were stretched along Catfish Creek, 


1 I was there, and my father, D. M. Parkinson, was there, and commanded 
a Company. He was acompeer of Col. Dodge and Gen. Henry, and a warm 
personal friend of both, and was admitted to their councils upon this and all 
other occasions; so was Capt. Gentry, to whose Company I then belonged. 
My father informed me at the time that Col. Dodge was the suggester and 
prime mover in this matter, Gen. Henry assenting to and approving of the 
course at once.—Peter Parkinson, Fr. 
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in what is now the eastern part of the city of Madison; they 
all decamped in the night. Pursuit was resumed early the 
next morning, the troops passing over the ground now occu- 
pied by the city of Madison. After a march of about thirty 
miles, in which the scouts kept up a running fire, the main 
body of the enemy were overtaken upon the bluffs of the 
Wisconsin, between 3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Col. 
Dodge and Major Wm. L. D. Ewing with their commands 
were in the advance. They dismounted, and at the edge of 
the bluff were met by a rally of the enemy, attacking Capt. 
Dixon’s spy company which was then in the front. Here the 
Indians were ‘repulsed. Gen. Henry soon came up, and 
deployed his forces; Col. Collins’ regiment taking position on 
the left, Col. Jones’ regiment in the center, leaving Col. Dodge 
on the right. In this order they charged the enemy, and 
drove him from position to position. In the midst of a heavy 
rain the enemy were pursued into the river bottom, when 
night closed upon the scene. 

In the morning it was found that the enemy had all crossed 
the Wisconsin River. Despatches were sent to Gen. Atkin- 
son. Capt. Estes was dispatched to Prairie du Chien with 
the following letter to the commandant at Ft. Crawford, Capt. 
Loomis: 


Camp WISCONSIN, July 22, 1832. 

We met the enemy yesterday near the Wisconsin river, and opposite the old 
Sac village, after a close pursuit for near one hundred miles. Our loss was 
one man killed and eight wounded. From the scalps taken by the Winneba- 
goes, as well as those taken by tie whites, and the Indians carried from the 
field of battle, we must have killed forty of them. The number of wounded 
is not known; we can only judge from the number killed that many were 
wounded. From their crippled situation I think we must overtake them, unless 
they descend the Wisconsin by water. If you could place a field-piece imme- 
diately on the Wisconsin that would command the river, you might prevent 
their escape by water. 

Gen. Atkinson will arrive at the Blue Mounds on the 24th with the regulars 
and a brigade of mounted men. I will cross the Wisconsin to-morrow. Should 
the enemy retreat by land, he will probably attempt crossing some twenty 
miles above Prairie du Chien; in that event the mounted men would want 
some boats for the transportation of their arms, ammunition and provisions. 


we 
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If you could procure for us some Mackinaw boats in that event, as well as 
some provision supplies, it would greatly facilitate our views. Excuse great 
haste. Your obedient servant, 
H. DoneGe, > 
Col. Commanding Michigan Mounted Volunteers, 


Col. Dodge did not cross the Wisconsin on the 23d, as was 
originally intended, but marched to the Blue Mounds, looking 
after supplies, and awaiting the arrival of Gen. Atkinson. The 
effective force of the whole army now numbered about 1200 
men. The Indians having been traced several miles down the 
river, the troops rendezvoused at Helena. At this point 
some pine log buildings were pulled down, and made into 
small rafts, on which slowly and with difficulty the whole 
army crossed the river on the 27th and 28th. On the next 
day they struck the trail of the Indians, and for four days they 
pursued them over a rough and hilly country to the Missis- 
sippi, near the Bad Axe, and came up with them on the 
morning of August 2d. 

The order of battle was arranged under the personal super- 
vision of Gen. Atkinson. Col. Dodge’s squadron, whose 
scouts had been constantly in the advance, and the U.S. In- 
fantry under Col. Zachary Taylor, were placed in the front; 
the Illinois brigades followed, Posey and Alexander on the 
right, Henry on the left. In this order the army marched 
down the bluff into the thickets and timber of the river bot- 
tom, plunged through a bayou, and in a few minutes met the 
yells of the enemy, and closed with them. No quarters were 
asked; none were taken prisoners but squaws and children. 
The troops of the different commands vied with each other in 
gaining positions of bravery and danger. The action con- 
tinued for three hours, the Indians being driven froin tree to 
tree and from one hiding-place to another, until they were 
utterly routed and, dispersed, with a loss on their part of 150 
killed. At the last it was more a massacre than a battle. 
Many were shot down in the river; others fell into the hands 
of their hereditary enemies, the Sioux. 

Gen. Atkinson reported a loss among his troops of twenty- 
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four killed and wounded, of whom six were in Dodge’s bat- 
talion, a larger relative proportion than under any other 
command. In the progress of the fight positions were changed. 
Col. Taylor with the U.S. Infantry and Col. Dodge with his 
squadron in following the rear guard of the enemy were 
thrown upon the extreme right, while Gen. Henry gained the 
front with his brigade. “Both brave officers,” says Wakefield, 
an Illinois historian, who was in the engagement, “ they would 
have gloried in being in the front, but this was intended by 
the God of battles for our beloved Henry.” The following 
order was issued the day after the battle: 

HEADQUARTERS IST ARMY CORPS OF THE NORTHWESTERN ARMY, ? 

BANK OF THE Missrssippil, NEAR BAn Axe River, August 3, 1832. \ 
Order No. 65. \ 

The victory achieved by the volunteers and regular troops over the enemy 
yesterday on this ground affords the Commanding General an opportunity of 
expressing his approbation of their brave conduct. The whole of the troops 
participated in the honor of the combat; some of the corps, however, were 
more fortunate than others in being thrown from their position in order of 
battle more immediately in conflict with the enemy; these were Henry’s 
Brigade, Dodge’s Battalion, the Regular Troops, Leech’s Regiment of Posey’s 
Brigade, and the Spy Battalion of Alexander’s Brigade, 

In order that individual merit and the conduct of the Corps may be properly 
represented to the Department of War and the General commanding the 
Northwestern Army, the Commanding General of this division directs that 
commanding officers of brigades and independent corps make to him written 
reports of the conduct and operation of their respective Commands in the 


action. 
By order of Bric. GENERAL ATKINSON. 


As. S. Jounston, A. D. C.and A. Adt. Gen’!. 


In his jealousy for the fame of Gen. Henry, Governor 
Thomas Ford, in his History of Illinois, ch. V, disparaged 
both Gen. Atkinson and Col. Dodge. The truth is, that they 
all were brave men, intent upon their duty, while as intimated 
in the above order, the fortune of war, and their own earnest 
spirit as well, gave Dodge and Henry foremost positions which 
they sustained with honor. There was a perfect understand- 
ing and a harmony of action between those officers from the 
beginning. Henry was the younger. His father had fought 
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under Dodge in the war of 1812. Appreciating his experience 
and prowess as an old soldier and an Indian-fighter, Henry 
confided in Dodge’s skill and judgment, and deferred to him 
in council and in the field. He was immediately appointed a 
Captain in the U. S. Rangers under Dodge, with the rank of 
first Captain in that battalion, but his health failing he left the 
service, and went to New Orleans for a milder climate, and 
died in that city, March 4th, 1834. Henry County, Iowa, was 
named for him. 

After the battle, when Gen. Atkinson met Col. Dodge at 
Prairie du Chien, he threw his arms around him, and said to 
him, “Dodge, you have saved me; you have dragged me on 
to victory.” President Jackson had been impatient with the 
slowness of military movements, and had sent word to Gen. 
Atkinson that he must bring the war to an end or he would 
remove him. 

Early in the battle of Bad Axe, Black Hawk and the 
Prophet fled, and attempted flight to Canada. After the 
battle, Col. Dodge called Waukon-Decorra to him, and told 
him that their Great Father at Washington wanted the big 
warriors taken. Parties were sent in search of them, and 
they were captured and delivered up to the Indian agent at 
Prairie du Chien on the 27th of August. Black Hawk said 
that he would have whipt the whites, and gone where he 
pleased in the mining country, had it not been for “Hairy 
Face” (Col. Dodge). 

In the course of a discussion in the U. S. Senate the follow- 
ing winter upon the public lands, the Hon. Alexander Buck- 
ner, of Missouri, associated the name of Henry Dodge with 
that of George Rogers Clark among “the gallant sons of the 
west.” He said, January 12th, 1883: 

Look at the movements of the troops last summer. What common claim 
has any but the West to the fame of the heroic Dodge, of whom it may be 
said that he was born, trained, and seasoned in all the hardships, all the priva- 


tions and dangers of the West, and is justly entitled to a share in all her 


glories. 
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The Hon. Samuel McRoberts, Senator from Illinois, gave a 
similar testimony in the Senate on the 25th of June, 1841. 


That war (of 1832) came from a race of men who do not precede hostilities 
by wordy negotiations, make no formal declarations of the purpose, give no 
other notice than the war-whoop and the sound of the rifle, who seldom give 
quarter, and who count#their victories by the number of scalps they have 
taken, The gallant men of the Territory came to the rescue. Gen. Dodge 
organized a small but intrepid corps, who took the field, and, as far as possible, 
staid the plague, until the volunteers from Illinois and a few companies of the 
army could be brought to their relief. During this period the enemy waylaid 
all the roads, and murdered many of the inhabitants. One incident will illus- 
trate the character of Gen. Dodge and his followers. The enemy came to the 
Pecatonica, and murdered some of the citizens. Dodge and his party pursued 
them. The enemy, finding they could not make their escape, posted them- 
selves for battle. Now here was a situation to test the courage and devotion 
of any man to his country. The enemy were armed with the rifle, tomahawk, 
and spear, which they had been accustomed to use all their lives. They had a 
decided advantage in position, and were enabled to have their usual advantage, 
the first fire. To dislodge them a charge must be made in the most exposed of 
all possible situations, and, from the number and desperation of the enemy, at 
a great sacrifice of human life. In such a situation what is the course of 
Dodge and his brave associates? They never hesitate. They resolve to dis- 
lodge the enemy, or perish in the attempt. They dismount from their horses, 
and, headed by their commander, charged the enemy on foot. They received 
the enemy’s fire almost at the muzzle of their guns. A desperate conflict 
ensued, “After each party had delivered its fire, it became a personal encoun- 
ter between the combatants. The storv is soon told. The enemy all fell. Not 
a man of them was left to tell the tale. I met Dodge and the survivors of his 
party a few days afterward, and some of them still carried upon their persons 
the evidence of the conflict. A leading Whig journal of Iilinois (the Quincy 
Whig) says: ‘As one of the brave defenders of Wisconsin in times that tried 
the courage of the best men, Dodge stands deservedly among. the foremost. 
His name, his fame, his public acts, are interwoven with the Territory.” 


The Hon. Wm. Medili, member of Congress from Ohio, 
and afterwards Governor of that State, referring to those 
times in a speech in the House of Representatives, April 25th, 
1842, said: 


When the Western frontiers were invaded by the savage hordes of the wil- 
derness, and the progress of civilization retarded for a time by the tomahawk 
and scalping-knife, who was it that exposed his life and endured extraordinary 
hardships in defending the home and the fireside of the emigrant? Who was 
it that met in mortal combat, and arrested the career of the murderous but 
brave and intrepid Black Hawk? Who commanded the volunteers at the 
memorable battle of Wisconsin Heights, where sustained on either side by one 
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of his own youthful but gallant sons he occupied the post of danger, and van- 
quished a superior force with the loss of a single man? Who led on the 
charge at Bad Axe, and shed such lustre upon the valor of his countrymen at 
Pecatonica, where not a single man of the enemy survived to relate the inci- 
dents of the conflict? The name of General Dodge is identified with the 
history and glory of the West, and will ever be held in grateful remembrance 
by a people whom his chivalry and valor have defended from cruelty and 
death. 


The Hon. John Reynolds, Governor of Illinois in 1832, who 
was with the troops of that State in the Black Hawk War, 
and afterwards member of Congress from that State, related 
in the House of Represéntatives, on the gth day of July, 
1842, the same incidents mentioned by Senator McRoberts; 
he says of Henry Dodge: 


His character and standing is well-known in the West and throughout the 
country. I have been intimately acquainted with his career for more than 
forty years. He was born in the West, and has by the force of native intellect 
and energy of character sustained himself through various difficulties and 
trials incident to the settlement of a new country. He has by merit raised 
himself to a pinnacle of fame, which not frequently falls to the lot of any man 
to attain. He sustained well in the Black Hawk War the high standing he 
had previously acquired as a military man. 


Notre.— We are indebted to the Hon. George W. Jones, 
under date of Nov. 25th, 1889, for the following additional 
particulars of events referred to in this article: 


Mr. St. Vrain was murdered by awar party some thirty miles east of Galena, 
when on his way, under Gen. Atkinson’s orders, to Rock Island from Dixon, 
via Galena, with six other men, one of whom, my worthy and honored friend, 
Frederick Stahl, is now living at Galena. 

My friend, Hon, Thomas McKnight, then the U. S. Agent of fhe Lead 
Mines at Galena, afterwards Receiver of Public Monies at Dubuque, sent a 
message to me at my then residence and fort at Sinsinawa Mound, that my 
brother-in-law had either been killed or taken prisoner by the Indians. I im- ; 
mediately mounted my horse, in my buckskin hunting shirt, Kentucky jeans 
pantaloons, and put out for the rescue of my brother-in-law and his compan- 
ions, having my double-barrelled gun, well loaded with buck-shot, a holster of 
pistols, and two in my belt, with a bowie-knife. 

I reached Galena several hours after the Cavalry Company of Capt. Steph- 
enson had left for the scene of murder or captivity. Contrary to the entreaty 
of my friends, Capt. James May, in particular, Mr, McKnight, Major Charles 
S. Hempstead, and others, I followed on alone, and overtook the troop of 
horse some 25 or 30 miles east of Galena, where I also found Col. Dodge with his 
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mining regiment. In the course of the day the mutilated body of Mr. St. 
Vrain was found by myself; Col. Dodge and I were the only persons there 
who had known him. His head, feet, and hands had been cut off, and with his 
heart and the most of the flesh of his body had been taken off by the Indians 
as trophies of war, and as food, he being a pretty fat man. We were directed 
to his corpse by the turkey buzzards which we saw flying and circling around 
at a considerable distance. I knew him from the color of his black hair, some 
of which was strewn around as the Indians scalped him, his blue dress coat, 
swallow-tailed, through the large collar of which, then the style, the bullet 
which had broken his neck had passed. His pocket-book and papers and the 
silver and gold money were untouched in his pockets. His head, heart, feet 
and hands were taken to the headquarters of the Indians, then near Lake Kosh- 
konong, and used in their war dances; one brave having his head swung 
between his knees, two others a hand each, and two the feet, to brandish. The 
heart was cut into small pieces, and given to the young boys to swallow, he to 
be declared the bravest who could gulp down the largest piece. 

Mr. St. Vrain rode a splendid horse, and could easily have made a good 
escape, but he tried hard to hold his horse in and turn him around, but the 
yelling and warwhoops and screaming of the pursuing Indians on horseback, 
some forty of them, so frightened his horse and the horses of his companions 

‘as to make them unmanageable. The most of these particulars I got from 
Madame Mayotte,! a French interpretess, whom I saw when Col. Dodge res- 
‘cued the Hall young ladies. 

A few days after that meeting with Col. Dodge and his command, he sent 
his valiant son, Henry L., and his adjutant, W. W. Woodbridge, to my resi- 
dence and fort at Sinsinawa Mound, to request me to become his aid-de-camp, 
he having been ordered by the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Atkinson, to take 
command of Gen. Posey’s brigade of Illinois Volunteers, then encamped near 
Hamilton’s fort. Capt. H. L. Dodge and Adjutant Woodbridge reached my 
house in the night, after a hard day’s ride from Dodgeville. The next morn- 
ing at daylight I gladly went off with them, accoutred as before, to accept 
the highest and most responsible office I had ever expected to fill, and under 
him whom I had loved from my childhood. Col. Dodge was waiting for me 
to accompany him to take command of some 1,500 volunteers from Southern 
Illinois. He was in his buckskin, sassafras tanned, hunting shirt, and Ken- 

tucky jeans pants, just like my own. As soon as I entered his log cabin resi- 
dence, having but one window, and no plank but a dirt floor, he welcomed me 
heartily, and said: “I have sent for you to become my aid-de-camp, because 
I have unbounded confidence in your friendship, bravery and honor, as I had 
in your learned and brave father, your brothers, and your brothers-in-law, Hon. 
John and Judge Andrew Scott, all of whom served under me in the war with 
Great Britain and their Indian allies, in and on the frontiers of Missouri Terri- 
tory, in the war of 1812. Your venturing alone through the wilderness in 
search of Mr. St. Vrain and party, was ahazardous undertaking; but it grati- 


fied me.” 


1 A half breed, very popular with her tribe, the Winnebagoes. Mrs. Adele 


P. Gratiot’s Narrative, in Wis. Coll., x. 267, 269. 
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On our arrival at the encampment, Col. Dodge refused to assume command 
unless the volunteers would elect him as their commander, over their own 
General; although Col. Davenport, of the U. S. Army, was present, under 
orders from Gen. Atkinson to make the transfer or substitution in the com- 
mand. All of the volunteers were entire strangers to Col. Dodge. At his 
request they were drawn up into a hollow square, when he addressed them, 
and was followed by Gen. Posey, who appealed to his old neighbors not to 
desert and disgrace him. His entreaties had the desired effect. 

As Col. Dodge and I rode up to Posey’s encampment, he pointed out to me 
the clump of hazle and other bushes in which those thirteen Indians were con- 
cealed, waiting for him, as he rode alone on his way to Fort Hamilton, a short 
time before. That clump was in the angle of a right angle triangle, the hypoth- 
enuse of which he took to save time, instead of keeping on the big wagon 
road. 

I attended the treaty made by General Winfield Scott on the Mississippi 
river directly opposite Rock Island, and procured through my influence with 
George Davenport, Antoine LeClaire, and the then made chief of the Sac 
and Fox Nation, Keokuk, two thousand acres of land as an indemnity to the 
widow and children of Mr. Felix St. Vrain. 


WILLIAM SALTER. 
Burlington. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE LATE EX-GOV. NELSON DEWEY, OF 
WISCONSIN. 


S,PON the 20th of July last occurred the death of one 
early identified with the political history of the 
Territory of Wisconsin while Iowa was attached 
thereto. 

The “Dennison and Brunson Company,” composed of New 
York capitalists engaged in land speculations in the west, 
selected a spot upon the east bank of the Mississippi known 
as Cassville, about 30 miles above Dubuque, as the most 
likely to become the Capital of the Territory on account of its 
central location. Wisconsin and Iowa were then united polit- 
ically. In the month of June, 1836, Nelson Dewey, as clerk 
for the company, commenced operations there. The first act 
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was to build a “Council House” for the sessions of the 
Territorial Legislature. The building still stands and is occu- 
pied as a store. Then followed the erection of an immense 
hotel, called to this day, the “Dennison House.” In the crash 
of 1837 the company failed, and Mr. Dewey entered upon law 
practice at Lancaster, in company with Hon. J. A. Barber. 
Their practice was large and remunerative. Mr. Dewey was 
elected Register of Deeds upon the organization of Grant 
county in 1837, was elected to the Territorial Legislature in 
1838, was speaker of the House in 1840 and 1841, was 
elected to the Territorial Council in 1842, and made President 
of the Council during its fourth session, was elected Governor 
of the State when first admitted to the Union in 1848, and 
served in that capacity until January, 1852. Many of the 
prominent features of administration still existing were intro- 
duced by Gov. Dewey. 

In 1855 Gov. Dewey purchased the property owned by the 
company since its failure in 1837, and undertook to make a 
city of Cassville. He purchased additional property, built a 
magnificent residence, which was soon after destroyed by fire 
from defective heating apparatus, laid out fine walks and drives 
at great expense, More than seven miles of solid stone walls 
bordering the drives still remain in ruins. 

Disaster after disaster befell him. His home was broken 
up; he retired to the Dennison House, the building of which 
he had superintended in 1836, and there passed his last days 
in seclusion, shunning those whom he met. He made no one 
his confidant. He attended every State Convention of the 
Democratic party and was honored as a gentleman of the old 
school, whose counsels were timely. At his request his body 
was deposited in the Episcopal burying ground of Lancaster, 
Wisconsin. 

Many of the present and past State ofhicers attended the 
final services. All the officers of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin were present, as a tribute of personal regard for 
a fast friend of the Society. 
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BY CAPT. N. LEVERING, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HT may not be out of place to relate a few anecdotes 


of some of our frontier men, showing their unique 
and peculiar, manner and methods of business. 
Some of them are to-day among our most promi- 
nent and best citizens. 

I will endeavor to give facts, but not names, in all instances, 
out of delicacy to some of the parties. 

About the year 1859 or 1860 a youthful M. E. minister, 
whom I will designate as A., was assigned by the North Iowa 
Conference to a work embracing Smithland, in Woodbury 
county, and the settlements north up the Little Sioux river to 
Cherokee. 

Tne preacher was a young man of exceptional native ability 
and promise, was of the true western type, and therefore 
could adapt himself to circumstances as occasion required, and 
‘address himself in a manner that he could be understood. In 
those days plain talk was sometimes necessary to tame down 
and corrall the festive youth. At one of Brother A.’s appoint- 
ments there were a number of these incorrigible festives who 
were very annoying during services. Brother A. not only 
believed soft words would turn away wrath, but were a good 
preventive. On one occasion he concluded to administer a 
little reproof, by way of anecdote, that would amuse them as 
well as severely reprove. Said he, «My friends, there was 
once an idiotic young man who attended church and heard the 
preacher discourse on God forming Adam out of clay. The 
sermon made a deep impression on the mind of the idiot, as 
sermons should. When he returned home he resolved to 
imitate the master architect by making an Adam out of clay. 
So he hied himself to a cluster of tall weeds adjacent to the 
village where he resided. He prepared clay and began the 
construction of his Adam. After some days when his Adam 
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was nearly completed some mischievous boys in the village 
became curious to know what attracted the idiotic young man 
so frequently to the weeds. They held a council and resolved 
to investigate. Awaiting an opportunity when the idiot had 
returned home to his meal they took his trail and were soon 
at his place of operations, where they found his Adam near 
completion. That they might have some sport with the 
unfortunate young man, they at once carried Adam number 
two away to a secret place, that they might enjoy no little 
glee in seeing the proprietor make a vigorous search for 
it. In this they were not disappointed. After a fruitless 
search the idiot returned to the village, where he met a verdant 
and exceedingly awkward youth from the rural district. The 
idiot followed the greeny wherever he went, for he felt that 
the lost was found. When the greeny started for home, his 
pursuer was close at his heels, when he turned and said, why 
do you follow me? The idiot replied, ‘Why did you leave 
‘before you were finished?’ “My friends,” said Rev. A. “I fear 
that is the case with some of you, you left before you were 
finished.” 

Rey. A., in relating this anecdote to me, said it had the 
desired effect, and corrected the rude habits of that congrega- 
tion, for no one after that desired to leave the impression that 
he or she was not finished. Rev. A. is now a prominent 
presiding elder in the United Brethren church in Iowa. 

Rev. Henry Criay DEAN. 

A personal friend of Rev. Dean relates the following anec- 
dotes of him, which occurred during a heated political canvass 
in Iowa. Dean was a dispenser of political issues as well as 
of the gospel. He was an ardent democrat and an acknowl- 
edged leader of his party, and one of lowa’s most brilliant 
orators. When upon the stump he was a terror to his political 
foes, for he cried aloud and spared not. 

During one of his political canvassing tours he was invited 
to fill the pulpit of a brother divine on Sabbath. When he 
arose to announce his text some of his political enemies present 
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arose also and started for the door to shake the dust from their 
feet as a testimony against the priest, if not against the house. 
Dean, observing them, said, “Hold on, do not leave, I fight 
republicans six days in the week and the Devil one—this is 
the Devil’s day.” The explanation was not sufficient to check 
the retreat, nor the ejaculation of little “cuss-words” that orna- 
mented their views of the preacher. 

It is related of him that when he was Chaplain in the U.S. 
Senate he was rather a rigid observer of church etiquette and 
was not backward in reminding his hearers of little improprie- 
ties. Many of his audience were in the habit of turning their 
heads toward the door when anyone entered. This was quite 
annoying to Mr. Dean, who did not like to preach to people 
whose heads worked on pivots. He concluded to correct this 
little impropriety by the following suggestion: «My friends,” 
said he, “it is doubtless a little inconvenient and troublesome 
for you to turn and look at every person who enters the 
house. Tl relieve you of that trouble by announcing the 
names of each person as they enter, and you can thus give me 
your entire attention.” He proceeded with the services, and 
was soon interrupted by an arrival, which he announced as 
Hon. B., of Virginia, Mrs. A., of the city, and so he continued 
until a stranger entered that he could not name, when he said: 
“It is a little, old man, with a drab coat and white hat, I don’t 
know who he is, look for yourselves.” It is said that this 
cured his congregation of the pivot-head complaint without 
further announcements. 

Capt. Lyon. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1857 low water in the 
Missouri river made Sioux City the terminus of navigation for 
that season. All freight for points above was discharged at 
Sioux City and conveyed to the final destination by teams. 
Capt. Lyon (afterward General Lyon, who fell at Wilson’s 
Creek) was stationed at Ft. Randall, above Sioux City, and 
was ordered to Sioux City with government teams for the 
supphes for that post. There came with him a citizen who 
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had been in the Quartermaster’s employ as teamster. On 
settling with the Quartermaster there was one month’s wages 
of $30.00 due him which the Quartermaster did not pay, for 
the reason, as he stated, the want of funds. The teamster was 
not a little grieved over the loss of his month’s wages, and 
determined to appeal to the majesty of civil law for his rights. 
On his arrival in Sioux City he laid his case before Mr. H., 
a newly fledged disciple of Blackstone, who was just beginning 
to plume his legal pinions for a lofty flight in the legal world, 
and was looking for an important case for a riser. Here was 
a citizen vs. Uncle Sam—just what was wanted. But 
where and how to begin was a question not clear to the legal 
mind of H. While he was consulting all the legal authorities 
at his. command for a settler on this point, his client walked 
down Pearl street. Passing a saloon he discovered a mule 
belonging to one of Capt. Lyon’s teams tied to a post in front 
of the saloon. The mule had been sent to a blacksmith shop 
to be shod. The soldier in passing the saloon doubtless was 
drier than the mule, and went in to slake his thirst while his 
muleship was left to his own reflection. On seeing the mule 
new light flashed on the mind of the client, and he rushed back 
to the office of H., feeling confident that he had found a vul- 
nerable point to attack Uncle Sam by way of attachment. H. 
now saw his way clear to bring Uncle Sam to terms. An 
attachment was soon in the hands of the Sheriff and the mule 
made a prisoner of war under lock and key, where he was to 
languish until the uttermost farthing was paid. The soldier, 
after finishing his last smile, bethought him of his country’s 
mule, and hastened to its relief. He found the hitching post 
all right, but the mule non est. The soldier now rustled on a 
double quick and doubtless thought, “a mule, a mule, my king- 
dom for a mule.” He was soon on his track and reported as 
soon as possible to his Captain. The Captain at once took up 
the line of march for the seat of war. When he entered the 
attorney’s office H. greeted him with a triumphant smile, 
when the Captain said, “Mr. H., is it true that you have 
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attached a government mule that is in my charger” H., 
“Yes.” Lyon, “What fore” H., “Because you owe us 
$30.00.” Lyon, musingly, “Thirty dollars, and for what?” 
H., «For labor as teamster in the Quartermaster department 
at Ft. Randall.” Lyon, “I have nothing to do with that; that 
is a matter between your client and the Quartermaster.” H., 
«The mule is government property and subject to attachment 
for debt the same as the property of a private citizen, and we 
will hold it until we get our money.” Lyon, “Mr. H., when 
you swear out an attachment you have got to swear that the 
debtor is about to abscond or leave the country. Are you 
prepared to swear that Uncle Sam is about to abscond?” H., 
«Well, we do not know what he might do, so we will hold on 
to the mule until we get our money.”’s 

Capt. Lyon, finding mild persuasion ineffectual to regain 
his property, assumed a firm and decisive military air, for 
which he was noted, and said, « Now, sir, ’m not going back 
to Ft. Randall without that mule, you can just bring it out. If 
not, I have men enough to take it;” this was accompanied 
with a business look that convinced H. that he had caught a 
tartar and the wrong mule and that to demur would be use- 
less, and that he could not wing his way to legal fame on that 
case, and turning to the Sheriff said, “ Bring out the mule.” 
It was not long before his muleship stood in front of the 
attorney’s office, looking none the worse for having been the 
subject of legal process, when Capt. Lyon ordered it sent to 
the corrall, and he turned away saying, “ Well, I think young 
H. avery clever young man, but he does not know much 
about law. I can teach him some yet.” 

GEN. HARNEY. 

The following anecdote was related to me many years since 
by one of Gen. Harney’s soldiers who had served under him 
several years, and who vouched for the truth of his statement. 
Harney much resembled Gen. Anthony Wayne in his peculiar 
organization as well as an Indian fighter. ,His memorable 
battle with the Indians at Ash Hollow rendered his name as 
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much of a terror to the Indians of the northwest as Wayne’s 
was to the Indians in his day. Harney was very strict and 
exacting in dicipline; the least deviation would afford him an 
opportunity to let fly a copious shower of invectives. It was 
upon an occasion of this kind at one of the military posts on the 
upper Missouri river, where, for some trivial offense by one 
of his soldiers, that the General poured forth a shower of 
invectives so highly polished with profanity that the soldier 
remarked, “If you were not my General I would not take 
that.” “ You would not take it, eh! by we'll see about 
that,” said the General; so saying he doffed his military coat, 
threw it upon the ground, and pointing to it said, “There lies 
the General;” then bringing his fist to his breast, said, “Here 
is old Harney; just try him on.” A second invitation was 
_not necessary. The soldier sailed in on the first; although the 
General was an athletic and muscular man he soon found that 
for once at least he had got more than his match, and that a 
general clean out was inevitable. There was a general /ay 
down, which was soon followed by a general surrender and 
capitulation. The General, after expelling the dust from his 
clothes, said, «Well, you are a d d good soldier, to whip 
your General; now, sir, you go and get a jug and come to 
my quarters and I'll fill it for you.” The victor went his way; 
when in a short time he appeared at the General’s quarters 
with a quart bottle, the General seized the bottle and sent it 
whirling through the air with no little profanity flying after it. 
Turning to the soldier, he said, “Get something that will hold 
something; a soldier that can whip his General is entitled to 
more than that d——d bottle will hold.” Again the soldier 
skirmished through the camp and soon returned with a two 
gallon demijohn. “Now,” said Harney, “that looks like 
corralling the enemy.” Taking it he filled it with old Bour- 
bon, and handing it to him, he said, “Now, sir, you have a 
furlough to go to the brush and get drunk while that priming 
lasts.” The victor saluted his general and retired to the 
shades of private life for a few days, when he again returned 
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CROCKER’S IOWA BRIGADE.* 


BY D. C. CHASE, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. 


The Old Brigade! how warms the 
heart 


With memories; glorious its part 
From Shiloh to the sea; 

From that baptismal day of blood 

Until the hour its veterans stood 

On treason’s capitol, and gave 

“Old Glory” to the breeze, to wave 
There through eternity. 


The “Old Brigade” 

strength 

By hard-fought fields, worn by the 
length 


shattered its 


Of weary march; but shattered and | 


worn 
It stood united, thinned and torn 
By rebel balls; these Iowa men 
Always came together again, 
From Shiloh’s field to the last hour 
Of the accurs’d slaveholders’ power; 
And all that time right royally 
In march, in siege, in victory, , 

It bore the Hawkeye name. 
It made a place in history ; 
For courage and for constancy 

It won a deathless fame. 


Five thousand miles it marched, and 
still 


Was ready ; “ Crocker’s Greyhounds” 
fill 
Pages of history which the pen 
Will never write; braver men 
Ne’er moved against an enemy 
Than this host of the Tennessee. 
At Corinth, Vicksburg, Nickajack, 
At each remove in‘looking back 
They looked back at a victory 
From Kenesaw down to the sea. 
Before Atlanta, in those days 
Of carnage, the unstinted praise 
Of. foe as well as friend, has made 


A record for the “ Old Brigade.” 
There in the storm of shot and shell 
The well-beloved McPherson fell. 
A soldier paused amidst the tide 

Of battle, broken at his side 

His arin hung bleeding, but he knelt 
By the fallen hero, and felt 

His final breath, then onward sped 
To guide his comrades to the dead. 


Glory to him, and with the rest 

Of your heroes, bravest and best, 

Place Reynolds’ name, and let it live 

In praise which noble actions give. 

Strong hearts and true, who perilled 
not 

Their lives for self, but rather fought 

That other lives might grow as free 

As theirs; and the old flag might be 

Unshorn of a star; who for the right 

Takes arms, arms twice; his thought 
is might; 

A coat of mail his breast, though 
bare; 

His brow, a helmet visored there; 


High courage, which the armored 
steel 


Could never make its wearer feel. 


Oh, Army of the Tennessee! 
Time thins thy ranks, and silently 
Thy heroes fall away. 

A soul upon McGregor’s height 

Commingles with the winds of night, 
And naught is left but clay. 

The reaper comes, and spareth not 

His blade, yet cannot cut the knot 


Which binds thy glories up; thy 
name 

Endures; death only crowns thy 
fame; 


It lives not for a day. 


*Read before the Reunion of Crocker’s lowa Brigade at Council Blufts, 
September 18-19, 1889, by G. B. Pray, of the 16th Iowa. 
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Cor. J. J. Woops, who was Colonel of the 12th Iowa Volun- 
teers, died September 27th, 1889, at his home near Oswego, 
Kansas. In 1847 he graduated at West Point, having followed 
U.S. Grant to the Military Academy from the same Congres- 
sional District. Col. Woods served in the Mexican war. Soon 
after the outbreak of the rebellion he was appointed by Gov. 
Kirkwood Colonel of the 12th Iowa Infantry. He was twice 
wounded at the battle of Shiloh and taken prisoner with his 
regiment, but was recaptured by the Union forces the second 
day of the battle. After his wounds had healed and his 
regiment had been exchanged, he resumed command of it, 
and fought on to the end of the war. President Grant twice 
appointed him a visitor to West Point. He removed from 
Iowa to Kansas in 1869, and settled on the farm where he 


died. 


Tuomas Hucu Napier died October 24th, 1889, near 
Ainsworth, Brown county, Nebraska. He was born July: 
20th, 1809, in Giles county, Virginia, came to Iowa Territory 
in 1839, settling first in Johnson county, but removing to Polk 
county March, 1864, where he served four years as Justice of 
the Peace, two years as Sheriff, and one year as County 
Judge. He was strictly honest and discharged the duties of 
the offices he held with fidelity and to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

PERRY REEL, born in Putnam county, Indiana, in 1838, 
but a resident of Pottawattamie county since 1852, died at 
Council Bluffs, December 1oth, 1889. He served his county 
in the Board of Supervisors five years, as Treasurer two 
years, and as Sheriff ten years. In 1862 he married Miss 
Nellie Branson, who, with four children survives him. Upon 
the announcement of his death, the District Court, then in 
session, adjourned after appointing a committee of the bar to 
draft suitable resolutions, expressing the loss felt by the Court, 
the bar, and the people of Council Bluffs. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Indian has not been generally credited with much 
paternal feeling. An incident which occurred not long ago 
at Fort Supply in the Indian Territory, however, goes to 
refute this impression. An Indian scout named Sweetwater, 
a full-blooded Cheyenne, lost a child by death, and brooded 
over his affliction so deeply that in his despondency he 
attempted to commit suicide with his rifle. The gun was 
aimed at his heart but the effort of pulling the trigger diverted 
it and no serious wound.resulted. 


Capt. N. LEVERING, formerly of Sioux City, but for some 
time a resident of Los Angeles, who has contributed many 
valuable papers to the publications of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, has also done much to establish the Histori- 
cal Society of California, which is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Its prosperity has been much increased by the bequest, 
about a year ago, of one hundred thousand dollars made to its 
treasury by a wealthy Mexican. 

At a reunion of the Indiana Association of Iowa held on the 
campus of Drake University at Des Moines, s August, 1887, 
Gen. George W. Jones, of Dubuque, ex-U. S. Senator from 
Iowa, was present and made an appropriate etn he being 
an Indianan, having been born in Vincennes in that State. 
After the exercises had been concluded, and before the Gen- 
eral had left the stand, two ladies, Mrs, M. and Miss J., went 
to the stand and requested the President of the Association, 
Hon. P. M. Casady, to introduce them to the witty and polite 
General, which he did. The General, shaking hands, kissed 
each of them heartily in the presence of the large audience 
there assembled. ‘The ladies blushed, and those who witnessed 
the scene smiled, some of them audibly. It is improbable 
that the ladies would have solicited an introduction if they had 
known the General’s failing. The General said to the Presi- 
dent he could not resist the temptation of eissine such good 
looking ladies. 
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